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ANN ARBOR — When a state permits mobs to deprive an individual of 
h‘s rights, use of federal power may be legally justified — even though out- 
side help is not requested by a state. 

This is one of the principal conclusions of a 20-page comment on the 
use of federal troops in Little Rock which appears in the current Michigan 
Law Review. 

Its authors are Robert H. Elliott Jr., of Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Richard I. Singer, of Detroit, assistant editors of the Review. Their analysis 
is believed to be the first full-scale, independent discussion on the use of 
troops to enforce federal laws to appear in a legal journal since Little Rock. 

Elliott and Singer maintain there is little legal question concerning the 
President's authority to send troops to Arkansas. Both the Constitution and 
laws passed by Congress provide this power. 

More difficult, from a constitutional standpoint, is what the authors de- 
scribe as the “state action” problem. This stems from the 14th Amendment, 
which reads in part: 

“No state shall .. . deny to any person . 
laws.” 


. the equal protection of the 


Use of the Arkansas National Guard to enforce segregation at Little 
Rock High School was justified by Governor Faubus and others on the 
grounds that it was necessary to prevent mob rule. Its effect, others have con- 
tended, was to deny enforcement of a federal court order for integration of 
the school. 

Did the state then deny “equal protection” of the laws to the nine Ne- 
groes who wanted to attend Central High? 


Noting that this question has never really been faced by the Supreme 
Court, the authors suggest: 


“Insofar as the state allows a mob to infringe the civil rights of any 
person, a court would be justified in reasoning that, since the state has per- 
mitted the action, the mob is acting for the state. Thus federal power . 
could be brought to bear directly on the mob. 


“The result of such an interpretation of the words, ‘No state shall . . . ’ is 
to transform them into the affirmative command that ‘every state must’ give 
positive protection to civil rights. 

“Such an interpretation does not . . . seem unreasonable in the light of 
the purpose of the 14th Amendment. Indeed, it would ‘be unfortunate to allow 
particular phrasing to cause willful inaction on the part of the state . . . to 
go unchallenged.” 

The authors also question whether “state action” is required in the en- 
forcement phase of a federal district court order. They comment: 

“A strong argument can be made . . . that once a federal court has issued 
a valid order against state action, that order can be protected from obstruc- 
tion (by) anyone.” 

To be effective, they contend, a court order must be directed to an indi- 
vidual or group acting for the state. In the Little Rock case, the order was 
directed to the School Board, which could be considered an agency of the 
state.” 

Once the court order has been made, it can then be pretected from inter- 
ference from anyone, whether or not he represents the state. Unless this is so, 
they add, individuals are invited to obstruct the order with impunity, since no 
federal power can be used against them. 

“Such a result could make certain rights under the 14th Amendment 
mere legal fictions, existing in theory but in fact unobtainable,” they note. 
Summing up their views, Elliott and Singer conclude: 

“With reference to the presidential action in Little Rock, it seems clear 
that authorization existed to take action to enforce the district court order with 
military force. Authority can be gleaned from both the Constitution and con- 
gressional enactments. The difficulty in determining the constitutionality of 
the President’s action lies not in the ‘authorization’ but in the ‘state action’ 


“ 


(Continued on page 103) 
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LOIS PIERRE NOEL 


By Mitton M. James 


Art in the United States is richer 
because of the distinguished work 
of a gifted young painter, Lois 
Pierre Noel, known to many as Lois 
Mailou Jones. When most American 
painters strive for originality, ab- 


straction, and expressionism, Lois 


Pierre Noel has maintained an alle- 
giance to the safe and well tried tra- 
ditions of European painting. On the 
other hand, she maintains a healthy 
individuality, inspired by the bril- 


liance of the modern French masters. 


An impressive example of the rich 
vibrant quality found in her art can 
be gleaned in her most notable work, 
“Les Pommes Vertes,” first exhibited 
in the Paris Salon Des Artistes 
Francais, in 1938. This painting, a 
still life of white drapery and green 
apples on a chair, is a brilliant re- 
minder of the composition and sub- 
ject matter of a Cezanne picture. On 
viewing this picture, one is keenly 
aware of the inspiration the art st 
must have felt dashed off 
with palate knife the life-giving white 
and green pigment. 


as she 


A continuation of the “Les Pom- 
mes Vertes” theme is another picture 
of the same name. Included in th's 
smaller picture are more artifacts 
than in the large drape strewn pic- 
ture. Although a fine aesthetic doc- 
ument, it is not as effective as its 
larger companion piece. No doubt 
this is due to the lack of drapery 
which the artist interprets so well. 

Like the modern French masters 
who inspired her, and some of whom 
she knew, Lois Pierre Noel’s still life 
work is filled with commonplace ob- 
jects such as old wine bottles, pots, 
plates, textiles, fruit, and even dead 
fish. Into these ordinary domestic 
artifacts she has painted a nameless 
quality which leads one to suspect 
that all matter, even inanimate ob- 
jects possess a life all their own. 

Lois Pierre Noel’s proficiency and 
achievement in painting is not due 
to the mere possession of talent and 
the accident of chance, Talent is a 
fairly common but frequently un- 
appreciated inheritance and the ac- 


cident of chance is of little import. 
Her success is the result of tireless 
application to the problems of paint- 
ing. A brief backward glance at the 
educational phase of her career will 
give the student a clear picture of 
her broad preparation in painting. 
She attended the High School of 
Practical Arts in Boston and after 
graduation embarked on her profes- 
sional training at the Boston Museum 
School. As a scholarship student at 
the Museum School, she also attend- 
ed the Boston Normal Art School. 
From the latter institution she re- 
ceived a scholarship in 1927. Later 
she attended the 
School in Boston. Harvard, Colum- 
bia, and Howard Universities were 
on her educational itinerary. From 
the latter school she received the 


Designer’s Art 


Bachelor of Arts in Art Education. 

Needless to say Lois Pierre Noel 
has enjoyed a broad educational ex- 
perience which simply accentuated 
her natural gifts. 


Like many painters, Lois Pierre 
Noel is engaged in a dual career, 
teaching and studio painting. Her 
teaching career began soon after her 
formal studies were over, in 1928. 
That year she went to Sedalia, North 
Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown’s Palmer Memorial 
Institute. At Palmer, Lois Jones was 
appointed Head of the Art Depart- 
ment. This was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for her to put into practical 
use some of the ideas she had devel- 
oped during years of training and 


(Continued on page 103) 


Carolina, to 
school. 
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Robert Lee Vann, Democrat or Republican: 


An Exponent of Loose Leaf Politics 


By James H. Brewer, Virginia State College 


When Robert Lee Vann concluded 
his celebrated speech! 
many National party 
convinced as to the 
wisdom of the choice of the Pitts- 


campaign 
Democratic 
leaders were 


burgh journalist as their chief Negro 
spokesman. The strong appeal of 
this specch, along with numerous 
others, to the Negro voter during the 
presidential campaign of 1932, left 
little doubt that editor Vann’s polliti- 
Where 


within 


cal career was in the ascent. 
it would eventually lead to 
the Democratic party machinery was 
a matter of much speculation by both 
Vann’s friends and his political ac- 
quaintances. However, Vann’s po- 
litical astuteness coupled with his 
unique political philosophy, contrib- 
uted immeasurably to his sudden rise 
to national prominence. 

political activities 
In Pennsylvania politics 
the Negro Editor had little influence 
prior to 1920. Attorney Vann served 
as the Assistant City Solicitor of 
Pittsburgh from 1917 to 1921. His 


steady rise in Pennsylvania political 


Vann’s early 


were local. 


circles, rested to a marked degrce 
upon his ownership and control of 
The Pittsburgh Courier, the nation’s 
largest weekly Negro newspaper. 
Prior to 1932, Vann utilized his 
newspaper to espouse the Republican 
cause. He served as publicity direc- 
tor for the Negro newspapers dur- 
ing each presidential campaign from 
1920 to 1932. 

His celebrated speech “The Pa- 
one of the 
best in his distinguished journalistic 
career, projected him into the arena 
of national politics. Its bitter de- 
nunciation of the Negroes allegiance 
to Republican leadership attracted 
the attention of high political circles 
to this unheralded Pittsburgh Editor. 
In Vann, the Deriocrats envisioned 
one who eventually might deliver to 
them the crucial northern Negro vote 
in both the state and the national 
elections of 1932. Ai this time many 
Democrats openly stated that noth- 
ing shert of a miracle could move 
the Negro to desert the Republican 


triot and the Partisan.” 


party. It was apparent that Ne- 
groes believed that only the “best 
people” voted Republican, and they 
were reluctant to be identified with 
any party that had strong political 
tics in the Souih. Then, too, few 
biacks outside Stete of New 
York were acquainted with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Hence Roosevelt 
had little appeal to the black belts 
of the northern and border states 
where the Negro vote might prove 
Vann’s anti-Republi- 


the 


te be crucial. 
can speech was also gratifying to 
those who had expressed their con- 
fidence in his ability to interest the 
reluctant Negro electorate in Roose- 
velt’s leadership. 

For example, the Negro editor's 
Cleveland speech was particularly 
pleasing to both James A. Farley, 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and Senator Jo- 
seph F. Guffey, who controlled the 
puny Democratic machine in Penn- 
sylvania. To Farley it represented 
the culmination of efforts he put 
forth as early as 1928 to interest 
Negro leadership in his party.? Like 
Farley, Senator Guffey ‘had a simi- 
lar interest in the cutcome of Vann’s 
appeal to the Negro voters. At 
this time Guffey was eager to lure 
Negro leaders into the Pennsylvania 
Democratic party. Thus Vann’s bit- 
ter attack on the Republican policy 
was viewed by Guffey as an assur- 
ance of support by the Negro edi- 
tor. To cement this relationship 
Vann and Guffey eventually worked 
out what was to become known in 
Pennsylvania political circles as the 
This was an agree- 
ment that in so far as patronage was 


“Guffey policy.” 


concerned the Negro “was entitled to 


ten per cent, no more and no less.” 


During the 1932 presidential cam- 
paign Democratic political strategy 
was designed to encourage the Ne- 
gro voter to follow Vann’s political 
leadership, and to look to the Negro 
press for political guidance. Thus 


excerpts of Vann’s September speech 


condemning Republican leadership 
were published in many prominent 
Negro newspapers. In October, Vann 
launched an aggressive campaign a- 
mong his people. He spoke in the 
large metropolitan centers in the 
North and the border states. Every- 
where he charged the Republican 
party with contempt for the Negro 
along with bitterly denouncing their 
political impotence. 


The growing irterest of the Negro 
press in the program of the Demo- 
cratic party was soon apparent. Un- 
der Vann’s direction numerous edi- 
torials were devoted to denouncing 
Republican leadership. Their week- 
ly news releases not only instructed 
the Negro how to vote, but ex- 
plained why the black vote was so 
important in states where the scales 
could be tipped in either direction 
by the Negro vote. In some sections 
that had traditionally voted the Re- 
publican _ ticket changes 
were noticed. For example, George 
R. Bates, Chairman of the Essex 
County Republican Association of 
Newark, N. J., asserted “it was once 
a rare thing to find colored Demo 
now the woods are full of 


political 


crats, 
them Negro newspapers have 
deserted us.”* However, the Re- 
publican organizational chiefs had 
ample reason to dismiss the im- 
portance of the growing number of 
Negroes openly supporting the New 
York governor. 


Even ‘before the final votes were 
tabulated it was apparent that the 
bulk of the nation’s Negro electorate 
had continued their traditional loy- 
alty to the Republican party. In 
attempting to explain this Gosnell 
states that “the Democretic party 
as a national organization contained 
elements in 1932 which conscious 
Negro leaders could not very well 
defend.”® Nevertheless, the effect of 
Vann’s oratory, coupled with con- 
stant agitation by the Negro press, 
was sufficient in many areas of the 
North to deflect a large percentage 
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of the northern vote into the victori- 
ous Democratic columns. In Vann’s 
county in western Pennsylvania may 
be found a typical example. The 
35,000 Negro votes cast in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, were sufficient 
to place the county into the Roose- 
velt column. The election returns 
disclosed that the districts that were 
predominately Negro voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket.’ Consequently, when 
the votes were finally tabulated, Al- 
legheny County Republican party 
leaders were forced “to rub their 
eyes with amazement.” 


The effectiveness of Vann’s work 
in the 1932 presidential campaign 
caused the Democratic 
political chieftans to feel assured of 
his party loyalty. However, the Ne- 
gro editors abrupt shift from the 
Republican party and _ his 
quent support of the Democratic 
party, stemmed from motives un- 
known to either political party. 
Actually, the political behavior of 
both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties from 1920 to 1932 had 
greatly Vann.’ 
quently, Vann viewed the presidential 
election of 1932 as the most oppor- 
tune time to manifest his militant 
political philosophy. Although some- 
what premature, and lacking the sup- 
port of other Negro leeders, Vann 

established 
Republican 


victorious 


subse- 


influenced Conse- 


severed his long rela- 
tions with the party 
chiefs. He then committed his 
paper, The Pittsburgh Courier, to 
work for a Democratic victory. He 
termed it “loose leaf politics” for 
the American Negro. There is no 
doubt that Vann considered “no po- 
litical allegiance” as the most ex- 
pedient political practice for the Ne- 
gro Vann felt that by doing 
this the Negro voters could always 
retain their bargaining 
their struggles for new ecenemic and 


voter. 
power in 


political horizons. 


A careful analysis by democratic 
leaders: of Vann’s September speech 
would have revealed to them the 
true motive behind Vann’s political 
actions. In this speech Vann cau- 
tioned his hearers that even sympathy 
for one’s political party must be 
praciteal. He urged 
change their political philosophy and 


Negroes to 


to select the party which they believe 
will best fit their immediate needs. 


He added “ ... to my mind. . 


the only party which now has the 
power to make the necessary changes 
at Washington is the Democratic 
party.”"” Vann, moreover, had no 
interest in any movement or party 
that endangered the ability of the 
black electorate to bargain or to de- 
mand additional political patronage. 
However, the Negro editor realized 
the need for ample support behind 
one’s threat to bolt a political party. 
Vann. immediately proceeded to con- 
vert a large bloc of Negro voters be- 
hind his “loose leaf” program. Be- 
tween 1932-1936 the journalistic ac- 
tivities of the Pittsburgh editor 
alienated him from a segment of 
party machinery. Vann was 
tinually insisting that Democratic 
national party leaders show evidence 
of carrying out pre-election campaign 
promises. Now many Democrats be- 
gan to openly question his party loy- 
alty.!' This doubt was prompted by 
what conservative Democrats 
sidered Vann’s untimely utilization 
of his newspaper to cempaign against 
the discriminatory practices of the 
federal government. However, po- 
litical expediency prevented a gen- 
eral retreat of Democratic party 
leaders from the Negro journalist. 


con- 


con- 


As the presidential campaign ot 
1936 approached, Attorney Vann re- 
signed his position in the office of the 
United States Attorney-General, Vann 
realized that such action would free 
both him and his newspaper from 
party dictates." Two facts 
Venn’s political thinking were now 
obvious. First, he was reluctant to 
make any continual commitment of 
the Negro electorate to any political 
party. Secondly, he would not hesi- 
tate to utilize his mewspaper to re- 
buke national party 
Nevertheless the Democrats 


about 


organizations. 
were 
anxious to avoid a breach with Vann 
and his political fortunes were still 
in the ascent. Actually, by this time 
most Democratic factions recognized 
Venn as their most formidable Ne- 
gro spokesman. However, Vann a- 
waited the convening of both party 
and refused to mount 
the Democratic 
ready he was haunted with the fear 
that the Negro voter had already 


conventions 


band wagon.  Al- 


jeopardized his bargaining power 


by his open manifestations of al- 


legiance to Roosevelt and to the 


Democratic party. 
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Soon after the close of the Re- 
publican and the Democratic con- 
ventions the Negro editor once again 
announced his intent to espouse the 
Democratic cause. As the campaign 
progressed James A. Farley found 
it politicelly expedient to shift Vann 
to a state pariy post. The Negro 
attorney was assigned to direct the 
Negro Division of the Pennsylvania 
State Democratic Committee.“ Un- 
doubtedly the New Deal leaders 
counted heavily on the Negro vote 
to carry Pennsylvania for Roosevelt. 
Hence, Vann was delegated the re- 
sponsibility of snaring the black 
vote in his state. In September Far- 
ley announced to the American press 
“the appointment of R. L. Vann as 
special advisor to the Democratic 
National Campaign Committee.” A 
few weeks later Vann was placed in 
charge of handling publicity for the 
Negro press.'5 In a news bulletin 
to the Pittsburgh Post Gazette Vann 
stated that the colored press of the 


country was divided as follows:" 


Circulation 
174,000 
70,000 
24,000 
16.000 
14,000 


Supporting Roosevelt 
The Pittsburgh Courier 
The Afro-American 
Norfolk Journal and Guide 
Amsterdam News 
Philadelphia Independent 


TOTAL 
Supporting Landon 
Chicago Defender 


298.000 
Circulation 
50,000 
15.000 
16,000 


Saint Louis Argus 
Kansas City Call 


TOTAL 81.000 


Continuing. Van asserted that ‘] 
know of nothing that has happened 
since 1932 to change my opinion of 
the Republican party and its lead- 
“It is significant that through- 
out the 1936 presidential campaign, 
editor Vann frequently reiterated the 
motives behind his campaigning. He 
assured his readers that he regarded 
it politically expedient at this time 


ers. 


to work for a Democratic victory.” 


His effectiveness is attested by the 


favorable resulis of his campaign 


responsibilities. Under Vann’s lead- 
ership the Negro press launched a 
Hence eighty 
per cent of the northern Negro elec- 


successful campaign. 


torate was lured into the Democratic 
should he 
noted that the master voice and the 
Roosevelt 


columns. However. it 


pleasing personality of 
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had convinced an array of blacks 
as to the value of voting the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 


Roosevelt's overwhelming victory 
in the 1936 presidential race had no 
pronounced effect on Vann’s loyalty 
to the Democratic party. In a post 
elcction news release he carefully 
defined his “loose leaf” political 
philosophy. He asserted “our po- 
litical fortune rests, not in the Dem- 
ocratic party alone, but in full par- 
ticipation of our political rights.”"” 
This prediction was to soon prove 
valid. By 1938, Venn saw that the 
ominous signs of the re-enslavement 
of the Negro electorate was rapidly 
approaching. No Negro leader saw 
this more clearly thar. he. To Vann, 
Roosevelt's New Deal measures were 
the one thing that could eventually 
enslave the Negro vote. Consequent- 
ly, he refused to support party plans 
to exploit such measures of Roose- 


velt as the WPA and Relief. This 


refusal was prompted by the actions 
of some politicians to utilize Roose- 
velt’s popularity to corral the Negro 
vote. To Vann’s dismay Roosevelt's 
New Deal program had enticed Ne- 


groes to blindly follow Democratic 
leadership. Vann, like other Ne- 
gro leaders, had no legitimate claim 
over the Negro 


to assert control 


vote. 


Between 1938-1940, editor Vann 
took positive steps to (a) Regain 
control of the Negro vote, and (b) 
Impede Democratic strategy geared 
toward corralling the ‘black vote. In 
February, 1938, he launched a jour- 
nalistic campaizn calling for equali- 
ty in the army, navy. and air force. 
Such a program, he felt was neces- 
sary, and it would also disclose pub- 
licly the attitude of the Democratic 
party toward liberal social legisla- 
tion. Then, too, if his campaign 
failed, Vann hoped to awaken many 
Negroes to the fallacy of blind po- 
litical allegiance to any political 
party. An open letter making an 
appeal to the President of the United 
States marked the opening of his 
campaign.”” This was followed by 
hundreds of letters sent to Congress- 
men, newspaper editors, and national 
leaders in various aspects of Ameri- 
can life. However, no immediate 
executive or party endorsement was 
forthcoming. Vann then called upon 
his political allies to aid him in his 


fight. A letter to Senator Guffey, 
Democraite leader of Pennsylvania, 
mentioned the merits of having “the 
present administration create a Ne- 
gro division.”*' He informed Guffey 
that “Hon. Hamilton Fish is going 
to handle the thing in the House 
and I want you to pick out a Sena- 
tor to handle it in the Senate.” 
Early in April both Vann and Con- 
gressman Fish announced to the press 
the provisions of H.R. Bill 10065 call- 
ing for equality in the armed forces.” 
A few days later the Negro editor 
accompanied by Senator Guffey 
talked with the President. At the 
conclusion of their conference Vann 
happily announced Roosevelt's . en- 
dorsement of his program. 

However, between 1938-1940 the 
schism within key Democartic circles 
over Van’s journalistic acivities was 
obvious. Other factors were to also 
prove disconcerting to his Demo- 
cratic constituents. For example, 
not only did Republican support 
enable him to gain some definite 
results, but his militant fight had 
attracted national attention. The 
Negro editor was waging an all out 
war for what he believed in; namely, 
the acquisition of sufficient voting 
strength to apply, if necessary his 
“loose leaf” philosophy. Thus, by 
the time of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1940 Vann had accom- 
plished three things. First, he had 
disclosed the unwillingness of a vital 
element of the Democratic party to 
support liberal legislation. Secondly, 
many Negro leaders were now con- 
scious of the folly of chauvanistic 
party loyalty and began to realize 
the tremendous bargaining power of 
Vann’s political philosophy. Finally, 
his activities stimulated Republican 
party chiefs seriously to consider 
plans for the formulation of a liber- 
al party platform. 

During the early months of 1940, 
both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican party leaders were eager to 
place Vann in their camps. Vann 
realized that his actions were being 
Writing to Em- 
1940, 


closely observed. 
mett J. Scott on January 1, 
editor Vann stated: 


1 am writing you at your 
home because | want you to 
keep this letter home ...1 hope 
you u ill under stand and ap- 
preciate that | cannot and will 
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not commit myself to a presi- 
dential candidate or a national 
party platform so far in ad- 
vance. You understand and ap- 
preciate my position. I am be- 
ing watched like a hawk, and 

I know it, and I am not going 

to say anything until | am 

ready to state my position and 
defend it throughout the cam- 

paign. . .* j 
Continuing Vann asserted that “here 
in my own state, the Republican 
leadership is headed pell-mell back 
into conservatism.” This attitude 
forced Vann to conclude that the 
“Republicans are determined to stay 
right where they are rather than give 
up some of their beloved tradi- 
tions.”6 

During the spring months, political 
discussions with both Democratic 
and Republican party leaders still 
found the Pittsburgh editor unwill- 
ing to commit his newspaper to 
either party. At: the opening of 
their National Conventions both 
party leaders recognized the tre- 
mendous danger of Vann’s “loose 
leaf” political philosophy. Need- 
less ot say each was anxious for 
the Negro editor to contribute his 
prestige to their party’s political 
fortunes. Unfortunately, Vann was 
not in the best of health, but he 
managed to keep close contact with 
the party machinery of each major 
party. 

With the closing of both National 
Conventions, Attorney Vann had to 
make known his political decision. 
Subsequently, in October 1940, the 
Pittsburgh Courier announced to its 
readers that “Roosevelt has strayed 
afar from his original principles 
and policies towards the Negro.””’ 
Vann asserted that it was a mistake 
for the Negro to “help elect a 
Northern Democrat to the Presi- 
dency.” He then espoused the 
cause and “urged the election of 
Wendell L. Wilkie and the restora- 
tion to power of the Republican 
party.” The jubilant Republican 
narty leaders were soon destined to 
experience a great political loss. 
Late in October Vann’s condition be- 
came critical, and he was rushed to 
the Shadyside hospital in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. News of his death 
on October 24, 1940, was immedi- 
ately forwarded to Republican head- 
quarters, 
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Both Vann and his controversial 
political philosophy have become a 
casualty of history. Historians to- 
day either neglect or accord this 
eminent journalist the barest of men- 
tion. Yet, to his contemporaries, he 
‘ad few peers in political astuteness. 
To Vann, once the Negro electorate 
renounced its blind political allegi- 
ance to any party, it would tremend- 
ously enhance its power to bargain 
successfully. Even at death, the 
Pittsburgh editor was still fighting 
for what he sincerely believed in: 
namely, the correct application of 
his “loose leaf” political philosophy. 


James H. Brewer 
Virginia State College 


1 This address was delivered before the St 
James Literary Forum in Cleveland, Ohio on 
September 11, 1932. 

2 MS. Letter from Robert L. Vann to J. A. 
Farley, July 22, 1940. In possession of Mrs. R. 
L. Vann. Through Farley, Vann met Louis Mc- 
Henry Howe, Roosevelt’s personal secretary and 
political advisor. As a result of this meeting the 
trio discussed plans to snare the Negro vote. 
Farley also introduced Van to other notables 
such as Guffy of Pennsylvania, Vice President 
Garner and Senator Patrick Harrison. 

3 MS. Letter from R. L. Vann to J. F. Guffey, 
September 12, 1938. In possession of Mrs. R. 
L. Vann. 

4 The Pittsburgh Courier, October 1, 1932. 

5. The Pittsburgh Courier, October 8, 1932. 

6 See Harold F. Gosnell Negro Politicians: 
The Rise of Neg 
sity of Chicago Press: Chicago, IIl., 1935), p. 32. 

7 The Pittsburgh Courier, November 12, 1932. 
The Negroes of the third and the fifth wards in 
the “Hill District’ of Pittsburgh along with those 
in the city’s tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth wards 
voted the democratic ticket. In Allegheny County 
the black belts of Penn Township, Rankin, Brad- 
dock, Swissvale, Wilmerding, etc., also voted the 
democratic ticket. 

8 The Pittsburgh Courier, op. cit. 

9 See Dayton D. McKean, Party and Pressure 
Politics, (Houghton Mifflin Company: N. Y., 1949), 
p. 76, for a discussion of the reaction of Negro 
Republicans to the “‘lily-white’ movement. For 
comments on the political behavior of national 
parties toward the Negro in their National Con- 
ventions see Gosnell, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

10 MS. The Patriot and the Partisan, 
of R. L. Vann, September 11, 1932. 
session of the writer. 

11 R. L. Vann to J. A. Farley. July 22, 1940 
See Pittsburgh Courier, July 2, 1932. The pre- 
election campaign agreements made between 
Vann and the National Democratic Party leaders 
included: 

1. End of discrimination in the Civil Serv- 
ice 
2. End of segregation in governmental de- 
partments 
3. End of “Jim-Crowism” in the interstate 
4 
5 


Speech 
In pos- 


travel 
. Enforcement of the 14th and the 15th 
Amendments 

. Recognition of the Negroes political 
support by increasing the number of 
appointments in the diplomatic service 
and all other governmentally appointed 
jobs 

6. Opening up of technical branches of 
Armed Forces to the Negro 

7. Stopping of segregation and discrimina- 
tion in citizens’ training camps 

12 MS. R. L. Sketch of My Life. in 
possession of Mrs. R. L. Vann. 

13 Pittburgh Press, August 1, 1936. Of the 
265,000 potential Negro votes in Pennsylvania, 
two-thirds were concentrated in the cities of 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 

14 International News Service, 


36 

15 Pittsburgh Post Gazette, October 22. 1936 

16 Pittsburgh Post Gazette, October 22, 1936. 
17 The Pittsburgh Courier, October 17, 1936. 

18 Ibid. 

19 The United News, November 12, 1936. 

20 The Pittsburgh Courier, February 19, 1938 

21 R. L. Vann to J. F. Guffey, March 7, 1938 
22 R. L. Vann to J. F. Guffey, March 7, 1938. 


September 4 
19 


ro Politics in Chicago, (Univer- 


23 The Pittsburgh Courier, Apri 2, 1938. This 
bill, along with H. R. 10064 and 10066, was re- 
ferred to the Military Affairs Committee. 

24 The Air Corps tuoniies Bill provided that 
at least one colored school “shall be lent flying 
equipment for the training of colored pilots.” In 
June 1940, the Adjutant Soneel stated ‘the War 
Department plans colored combat troops.” An- 
other release from the War Department announced 
provisions for the training of Negro officers in 
all branches of the armed forces. 

25 Letter from R. L. Van to B. J. Scott. In 
possession of Mrs. R. L. Vann. 

26 Ibid. 

27 The Pittsburgh Courier, October 26, 1940. 

28 Ibid. Vann pointed out “that during the 
eight years under Roosevelt, Congress had been 
run by Southern Democrats among whom are 
some of the most vicious type of professional 
politicians.” Van showed how most important 


committees of the House and Senate would be 
changed by southerners if the Democratic party 
could curtail both Houses. 

29 Ibid 


USE OF TROOPS 


(Continued from page 98) 


problem. The limitation on federal 
power imposed by the requirement of 
state action in 14th Amendment cases 
must be met before the use of mili- 
tary Little Rock can be 
found constitutional. This can be 
accomplished either by finding that 
was present in the 
mobs, or that state action is not re- 
quired in the enforcement phase of 
the court’s order. 

“Should this question reach the 
Supreme Court, the actions of the 
President will probably be upheld 
on one or the other of the above theo- 
ries. As a practical matter, the Court 
could not reasonably afford to do 
otherwise. A holding that military 
force could not be used to enforce 
federal court orders would constitute 
an invitation to mob action replete 
with judicial blessing.” 


force in 


the state action 


NOEL 


(Continued from page 99) 
experimentation, She remained at 
Palmer Memorial Institute until 
1930, and from there answered the 
call from Howard University where 
she remains to this day. 

Her teaching career at Howard 
University has been a fruitful ven- 
ture. Her numerous personal con- 
tacts with teachers and students alike 
have for the most been mutually 
inspiring. At Howard University 
Lois Pierre Noel has passed on to 
countless students her own love of 
art and many other students have 
sought to make aesthetics a part of 
their intimate existance. 

France has special meaning for 
artists, especially painters. Paris is 
not only the capital of France, it is 
the international gathering place for 
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the gifted. After completing her for- 
mal study in the United States and 
after a busy career in teaching, Lois 
Jones decided to join the ranks of 
thousands of _ intellectuals 
flocked to Paris for inspiration and 
atmosphere, and study. She enrolled 
at the Academie Julian and settled 
down to the exciting and adventur- 
ous life of a Parisian. During her 
year of study, she maintained a stu- 
dio in Montparnasse, She painted 
with a vigor and intensity which pro- 
duced a number of paintings that 
were exhibited in several Paris ex- 
hibitions, the most notable being the 
Salon des Artistes Francais (1938- 
1939). 


who 


Since her first year of study in 
Paris, Lois Pierre Noel has gone 
back to Paris numerous times and 
now maintains a summer home in 
the south of France in the quaint 
hillside town of Cabris. Her paint- 
ings of France are numerous. They 
are in the main pictures of Paris and 
semi-rural locations in southern 
France, In the Paris area, her paint- 
ings of the Seine portray this river 
as a unique and living entity. The 
her pictures say, is a 
mother and her children are the 
boats which crawl on her back, the 
people who fish on her banks, and 
who drink and 


Seine, so 


the ageless trees 
shadow her water. 


In the opinion of the writer, Lois 
Pierre Noel’s finest work has been 
produced in France, In this her 
career is on a brief parallel with that 
of the brilliant Henry Tanner, Un- 
like Tanner, however, she remains 
a part of her native land. Perhaps as 
her art continues on its upward de- 
velopmental course, her most out- 
standing work will be that which 
has been painted on the American 


scene, 
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NIGERIAN ECONOMY AND NEEDS 


At the present time, the majority 


of the people of Nigeria stil] live 


and work in small village communi- 


ties as peasant farmers, with what 


they export being the result of their 


family enterprises. 


According to custom, the owner- 
ship of the land rests with the clan 


or family. including those who are 


dead as well as those yet unborn. 


Also, the colonial policy has been 
to allow only Nigerians to own land. 
Thus much of the available soil is 
insuficiently or improperly utilized. 
survey, only 


According to a recent 


cultivation, with 


and 7.5% 


one tenth is under 
13.8% 


forest reserve. 


fallow under 


The remainder is in 


forest bush and waste. To bring 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


it under cultivation would be costly, 
due to advanced ravages of erosion 


and poor soil. 


Then, of 
farming can be done only via the 
equiring the use 
Efforts 


more ad- 


course, some types of 
plantation system, 
of mechanized agriculture. 
teach 
vanced farming methods, even to the 
dirt farmers. However, this 
is a long, uphill pull. 


are under way to 


small 


Most of the cocoa is grown by 
farmers in the limited area 
in the Western Re- 


increasing a- 


small 


around Ibadan 


gion. However. an 


mount comes from the Southern 


Cameroons. and now there is felt to 
fuller 


be limited possibilities for 


development in the Northern Region, 
if suitable soil can be found. 

Since the war, Regional Market- 
ing Boards have been established to 
stabilize prices and generally im- 
prove conditions on a country-wide 
basis. They purchase the produce 
and sell it to overseas buyers through 
a central marketing set-up. Also, 
engaging in research, they have pilot 
projects and a wide-spread develop- 
ment program. Because of the dif- 
ferential between what they pay the 
farmers and what they take in on 
the world market, especially during 
periods of high prices and increased 
world demand, a large cash surplus 
has been built up as a protection 
against lowering of prices paid to 
farmers. 
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Nearly half of the world’s vege- 
table oils, some cotton and lumber, 
in addition to cocoa and other prod- 
ucts of the soil, are still largely the 
result of small operations. How- 
ever, trade continues to flourish, due 
to continued world demand for the 
ground nuts, palm oil kernels, cot- 
ton and cocoa. There is a favorable 
trade balance, with 1954 exports 
valued at over $280 million and im- 
ports at $150 million. 

There are both government and 
commercially - operated mines, with 
coal a government monopoly, and 
tin and other mineral products de- 
veloped by private industry. The 
mineral wealth of the country re- 
mains only partly known, though in 
addition to coal, columbite and tin, 
there are also some industrial dia- 
monds, silver and lead. The great 
quantity of iron ore, plus the coal 
deposits, point to the possibility of 
the manufacture of steel in the fu- 
ture. 

Building has been a major indus- 
try since the war, and the Regional 
Governments have sponsored varied 


types of industrial activity, includ- 


A new road takes shape as a bulldozer levels the surface. 


ing of fast highways is opening up large areas of Nigeria. 


The build- 
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ing a Cement works in the East. 


The Socony Vacuum headquarters 
at Apapa, near Lagos, operates with 
an almost entirely Nigerian staff, 
altho the Shell-D’Arcy Co., their 
competitors, who have been there 
longer, have not yet adopted this 
policy. 

A great part of the power needs 
have been met through the E C N 
(Electricity Corporation of Nigeria). 
Private generation permits 
are issued only when this company 
is unable to mect the need. With 
a 15% increase yearly, this still has 
been considered insufficient to meet 
the rapidly expanding requirements. 
The demand from small industries is 
especially likely to increase around 
such cities as Ibadan and Kano, ac- 
cording to the recent reports of the 
World Bank and Reconstruction Sur- 
vey. This report notes that 
much time has been devoted to seek- 
hydro- 


power 


also 


ing a suitable site for the 
electric power schemes, which, un- 
der most favorable circumstances, 
involve considerable economic risk. 
Major units are under construction 
at Oji River and Lagos, but it has 
been recommended that the 
licenses for private use be 
liberaly grented, as installations are 


power 


more 


generally small and widely separated. 
The rates are not high in compari- 
son to those in other under-developed 


countries. 


In 1946, the first 
the whole territory created a system 
of Regional Councils, where the af- 
fairs of the different sections of the 
country were discussed and passed 
on to the administering authority. 
The British are always quick to point 
out that, although the government 
has been administered through their 
cficials, they adhered as closely as 
possible to local Nigerian laws and 


legislature for 


customs. 

Actually, Nigeria is not histori- 
celly one country, but a geographi- 
cal unit made up of racial groups 
of differing traditions 
and cultural patterns. 


languages, 


Plus the three regional 
ments, there is the government of 
the Trusteeship Territory of the 
Southern Cameroons. The Federal! 
Government covers such matters as 
external affairs, trade, currency, 
communications, etc., but authority 


govein- 


in other matters lies with the Re- 
gional Governments, or is shared 
between them and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the North, the emirates 
are strongly influenced by Islam, 
with their highly-developed civiliza. 
tion from the East. In the South- 
west, there are old established chiei- 
doms, while in the Southeast, less 
tribal organization and no great 
Chiefs. Country-wide, there are 
widely differing tribes and linguistic 
groups, with sixty languages and 
dialects spoken, plus centuries of 
ancient tradition. 


Today, the most exciting thing 
about Nigeria is the fact that it is 
such a challenge. The rich mineral! 
resources arc insufliciently exploited, 
because of climatic and geographic 
conditions involving a heavy outlay. 
The worthwhile, but at first slow, 
return creates understandable hesi- 
tation. A great need is toicl and 
realistic data on recent geological 
prospection. There is need to talk 
to prospectors, large and small, of 
which there are a larze number, to 
learn of the unexploited sources of 
strategic materials. 
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Information must be available un- 
der which investments can be made 
It is necessary for the potential in 
to have some knowledge as 
stability of present and any 
governments, — the strength 


vestor 
to the 
future 
of the opposition parties, and what 
to expect when the first enthusiasm 
freedom and _ independence 
In the interest of sta- 


about 
wears away. 
bility, the existence of corruption, 
if any, and the prevailing govern- 
ment mores must be known. The 
economy must remain diversified, 
not linked to only a relatively few 
export products whose markets may 
fluctuate under conditions of world 
surplus. 


Most important, top priority 
should be given to the psychclogical 
mistakes that have been made by 
Europeans in their relations with 
Native employees, and even on gov- 
ernment level, and how to avoid such 
mistakes. Sometimes called human 
relations, — the enormity of the 
cost of failure in this area is devas- 
tating. 


Peanuts grown in the Northern Region stacked in pyramids to await 


railroad transport to the port of Lagos. 
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COVER: 


PROUD 
AMERICANS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, CARTER 6G. 
WOODSON and FREDERICK DOUG- 
LASS—each could take pride in the 
significance of his contributions to the 
greatness of America. 


Are you contributing to the great- 
ness of America? Are you a PROUD 
AMERICAN? 


This question challenges and em- 
braces the undeniable fact and clear- 
ly sets forth the effect which the 
Negro has had upon American life. 
The Negro race like other races 
has made contributions to the life 
and progress of America, which has 
helped to make our country greet. 
I am proud to be an American be- 
cause America is a great country 
and a land of opportunity. 


Vassie Davis Wright 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








December 30, 1957 


Statement of Judge William C. 
Hueston, Grand Secretary of the 
1.B.P.0.E. of W., for the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, on “Why I am Proud 
to be an American.” 


“All my adult life I have sought 
to make real to our people, through 


a fraternal education program, one 
important fact: that there can be 
no full flowering of a great demo- 
cratic and prosperous America until 
all Negro citizens are completely 
free and equal. At long last the 
dawn of that reality is at hand. Be- 
cause the sweat, toi!, courage and 
intellect of our people have in large 
measure, helped to bring us this 
day, | am proud to be an Ameri- 
can.” 


JUDGE WILLIAM C. HUESTON 
Grand Secretary of the 
1.B.P.0.E. of W. 
(Improved, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks of the World) 


PRIDE OF HERITAGE 

“I am proud to be an American, 
because within this Democracy I may 
practice humility of service and of 
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Christian brotherhood while main- 
taining the dignity and the pride that 
rightly belong to all free men; 

“I am proud to be an American 
because, here in my native land | 
may bring my God-given talents to 
full fruition and yet:retain my self- 
respect if my own are less than my 
neighbors talents ; 

“I am proud to be an American, 
to be a part of the looming process 
that weaves a human tapestry, each 
unit member of which — large or 
small, bright hued or neutral in 
tone — is certain of his right to 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.’ ” 

Ruby Moyse Kendrick 
(National Association of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, 


1958). 


WHY I AM PROUD TO BE 
AN AMERICAN 
“Americanism is an ideal or spirit, 
not easily defined but strongly felt; 
it is real. It’s basic philosophy is 
that Government should serve the 
people, and there shall be security 
for all and freedom for the individ- 
ual. With all our growing pains 
and the loud noises of despots, the 
dream has not been destroyed and 
the voluntary institutions have prov- 
en practical in protecting us against 
any menace to our rights, welfare 
and liberty. I am proud.” 
James B. Cobb, President 
National Alliance of Postal 
Employees. 








“I am a proud American because 
some of our democratic principles 
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in re human relations, civil rights, 
health and education are becoming 
realities. Legislation and an en- 
lightened social outlook have helped 
implement our political and social 
aspirations and strengthened my 
faith in my country.” 
(Mrs. ) Daisy F. Powell, 

Assistant Principal, 

Shaw Junior High School, 

Washington, D. C. 


WHY I AM A PROUD 
AMERICAN 

I am a proud American because 
this country is a land of open doors. 
The door is open to the best of educa- 
tional facilities. These include grade 
schools, junior high schools, high 
schools, colleges, etc. The door is 
advancement in 


open to unlimited 


the field of employment in many 
fields of activity. The door is open to 
association with people in all walks 
of life so that people can learn of the 
developments in fields other than the 
one in which they may be engaged. 
The door is open to the opportunity 
of enjoying the results of many tech- 
nological advances, such as radio, 


television, modern automobiles, air- 


plane travel, etc. Most important of 
all is the fact that these doors are 
open to the masses rather than a fav- 


ored few. 
B. DOYLE MITCHELL. 


President, Industrial 
Bank of Washington, D. C. 


P. O. E. of W., for the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Nero Life 
and History, on “Why I am Proud 
to be an American.” 


“The history of these United 
States is the history of the growth 
of a great nation of peoples, all 
struggling to realize the great con- 
cept of the equality of man. The 
spinal cord of this long struggle has 
been the Negro citizen’s determina- 
tion to be free and equal. 

“Because I live in a country where 
the great majority of citizens, in 
and out of Government, now fully 
understand that, without full equali- 
ty for my people our country stands 
in. grave danger in this new age, I 
am proud to be an American.” 


HON. ROBERT H. JOHNSON 
Grand Exalter Ruler, 1.B.P.0.E. 
of W. 
(Improved, Benevolent and Protective 


Order of Elks of the World) 








December 30, 1957 


Statement of Hon. Robert H. John 
sen, Grand Exalted Ruler, I. B.- 








I AM PROUD TO BE AN 
AMERICAN 

[ am proud to be an American 
to be a part of a great democracy 
during this period of a changing civ- 
ilization instead of toiling within a 
brainwashed political unit out of 
which can come only destruction. 

| am proud to be an American so 
I may enjoy the fruits of my work, 
whether by hand or brain and so that 
I may be a part of the making of a 
brighter world instead of idling on 
the outer edge of the old. 

I am proud to be an American so 
my children and my children’s chil- 
dren may expand their activities with 
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the new advantages of the coming era, 
and so that they too may participate 
in the fast changing circumstances 
of the times in which they may live. 
This pride of mine in my Ameri- 

can citizenship rests upon my family 
integrity, upon my loyalty to my com- 
munity and to my pledged coopera- 
tion with all efforts toward American 
world leadership. 

IRENE MceCOY GAINES 

President, Assn of} 

Colored Women’s Clubs 


National 


WHY I AM PROUD TO BE 
AN AMERICAN 


by Paul Cooke 
(Dr. Cooke is Consultant to the 
American Council on Human 
Rights and Professor of English 
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at the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers College. This summer he will 
again direct the Annual Howard 
University Group Relations Work- 
shop. In the field of civil rights 
and group relations has worked 
with the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, NAACP, Catholic Inter- 


racial Council.) 


“A nation whose avowed purpose 
is ‘Equal justice under law’ and 
whose acceptance of a man because 
ke is a human being takes precedence 
over recognition of his race or re- 
ligion or country or origin such 
a nation is a great nation. I believe 
that America “hese United States 
of America seeks both equal jus- 
tice and looks upon a man as made 
in the image of God. And while 
this country falls well short of the 
purposes and only stumbles halting- 
ly toward either desirable standard, 
yet because these are, I accept, our 
ultimate goals I take pride in being 
an American.” 





WHY I AM PROUD TO BE 
AN AMERICAN 


In addition to half a hundred trips 
in line of duty to various sections 
of my own Commonwealth and neigh- 
boring states, five longer journeys 
during the past six months come to 
mind, The first in the opening week 
of June was for speaking engage- 
ments with three secondary schools, 
the Union of Teachers and a citizens 
group on the charming Island of 
Bermuda. Next, from mid-June 
through July was service as Conduc- 


tor of a Teachers’ Tour of Europe 
with visits to England, The Nether- 
lands, Belgium, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy including 
Vatican City, Monaco and France. 
Then, it was California and on to 
Mexico. In November the call came 
to visit certain schools in Cuba. Ad- 
mittedly, these places and several 
others not named but visited in past 
years are only a “small slice” of this 
world. They may be, however, 
enough to give a traveler some mod- 
est opinion about the potential of 
our land in comparison to other 
countries. 

Now, the United States has many 
shortcomings. These are particularly 
evident in the field of Human Rela- 
tions and in the economic opportuni- 
ties afforded citizens of all races to 
share in the progress of this great 
land. But America is an idea. It is 
more thtan that, it is a “state of 
mind..” It is a place of change and of 
growth. This is the reason the Uni- 
ted States has achieved much these 
many years and it lends support to 
the deep conviction that tomorrow 
will be better if, I and millions like 
me, help make it so. This is why | 
am proud to be an American. 

-J. RUPPERT PICOTT 


Richmond, Virginia 








WHY I AM A PROUD 
AMERICAN 

“Because I live in a country which 
holds the greatest promise of be- 
coming a full and honorable democ- 


racy a country which, in spité 
of weaknesses, is attempting to ac- 


cord to all people opportunity, re- 


spect, and recognition of human dig- 
nity.” 


J. Reuben Sheeler 
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WHY I AM A PROUD 
AMERICAN 


“The 
well as with a nation is measured by 
the depths from which they come 
as well as the heights to which they 
No one can feel proud of 


greatness of a person as 


gain. 

himself 
God for his parents, his race and 
his heritage. Therefore, | am 
who is proud to be an American be- 
cause veils of ignorance have been 
have 


without being grateful to 


one 


removed; the opportunity to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap 
piness is available and the privilege 
of worshipping my God as I choose 
is ever present. It is not for me 
the privileges af- 
duty to 
dedicate my life to help others. | 


alone to enjoy 


forded me, but it is my 
am proud of being a member of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History 
not only me, but all others the op- 
of expressing their feel- 
this What other 
affords great opportu- 
America? 


which has given 


portunity 
ings in regard, 
nation such 
nities as we have here in 
We must remember eternal vigilance 


is the price of Liberty.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Merl R. Eppse, Head 


Department of History 
Tennessee A. & I. State U. 
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1 AM A PROUD AMERICAN 


“T am a proud American because 
of the challenges provided by the 
forces of nature and by the social 
environment. 


Joseph H. Taylor 
White Rock Branch 
A.S.N.L.H. 


Durham, North Carolina 
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PROUD AMERICANS 
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Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racia: group -tudy 


(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Teo in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook ot the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
Schoo! and College use. The whole 
role of ihe evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept it. place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) \ 

EPPSE, Merl 8. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele 
mentary American History Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 


| Buck. (Bvo.) 410pp. 1953 

| Discount for School Adoption 
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Readers say — 


“Would that every American 
knew these facts!” 
“A magnificent but 


terrifying book” 


about DECISION IN AFRICA, 
a just-published, authoritative 
study that illuminates the back- 
ground and direction of today’s 
liberation movements in all sec- 
tions of Africa and the role of 
the United States in that conti- 
nent. 


@ “...A notable contribution 
to our social and political think- 
ing about the colored peoples 
of the world.”—Saunders Red- 
ding in the Afro-American 
newspapers 


@ “. .. extremely valuable for 
penetrating analysis of modern 
economic imperialism.”’ — Dr. 
Rayford W. Logan, Professor of 
History, Howard University. 


@ “... the author has not only 
shown an amazing capacity for 
objectivity, but also has pre- 
sented very clearly the most 
critical issues which confront 
the Africans in their struggle 
for freedom.” — Mburumba 
Kerina, of South West Africa, 
who has twice addressed the 
United Nations on behalf of 
his oppressed countrymen 


DECISION 
IN AFRICA 


By W. ALPHAEUS HUNTON 
with Foreword by W. E. B. Du Bois 
$4.00 postpaid 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Autographed copies can be ordered 
direct from the author, 100-23 93rd 
Ave., Richmond Hill 18, N, Y, 
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RACE AND NATIONALITY IN HAITI 


By William A. Stewart, University of California at Los Angeles 


The present article is not intended 
as a comprehensive discussion of 
the development of national con- 
sciousness in Haiti. Rather, the a- 
bove title was chosen, for lack of 
a better one, to announce the gen- 
eral character only of the following 
remarks which are by way of criti- 
cism of an article by Eural Grant 
Jackson, “Haiti’s Challenge to Amer- 
ica” which appeared in the October 
and November numbers of the Ne- 
gro History Bulletin. 

Any article on Haiti, especially 
one designed to acquaint the gen- 
eral public with that Latin-American 
neighbor, is quite welcome. But 
unfortunately in this case the author, 
by confusing the concepts of race 
and nationality, has made state- 
ments which would seem to spoil 
his article’s general value. What 
apparently has happened has been 
that Mr. Jackson at one time started 
out viewing Haiti from the popular 
ethnological approach, and then 
later came to extend that view, pos- 
sibly without realizing it, to the 
political and national character of 
the country as well. 

This extension of an ethnological 
interpretation to considerations of a 
nation’s political or cultural char- 
acter seems to be so much a part of 
the national heritage at present that 
it is improbable that many North 
American readers of Mr. Jackson’s 
article will have noticed anything 
out of place in his allusions to Haiti 
as a “Negro nation” or “proud Ne- 
gro republic” and other statements 
based upon the assumption they 
carry. However, it should be realized 
that this sort of interpretation might 
well prove to be offensive to most 
Haitian readers, not because of any 
shame on their part of being indi- 
vidually Negroes, if such they be, 
but rather because such an_ inter- 
pretation grossly misrepresents the 
true character of Haiti as a nation 
today. Just why this is the case will 
become clearer as the problem of 
the ethnological approach, particu- 
larly as it applies to Haiti, is ex- 
amined more closely. 

One seemingly valid use of an 
ethnic reference to a nation would 


be as a generalizing device based 
on the racial character of the na- 
tion’s population. Ideally, this ref- 
erence would be purely descriptive 
in nature and divorced as much as 
possible from any moral implica- 
tions. The results of this approach 
are especially neat if by chance the 
nation’s population is basically mon- 
otypic, as is the case with the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The resutls are 
not so neat if the population hap- 
pens to be polytypic, as it is in the 
United States and the various Latin- 
American countries (including Hai 
ti), just to mention a few. 


In the case of Haiti, its popula- 
tion, if considered solely on the basis 
of its races’ numerical distribution. 
might justify the application of 
some such term as “predominantly 
Negro” by those who insist upon 
that approach. But then recogni- 
tion must be given to what is being 
left out in Haiti by this “predomi- 
nantly.” At any rate such refer- 
ences must be used guardedly, re- 
served for population character a- 
lone. and not extended to include 
considerations of a political or cul- 
tural nature, or used as the tool of 
social attiutdes foreign to the coun- 
try under consideration. 


One might compare the situation 
here in the United States, where 
thinking people would presumably 
be quick to realize the absurdity of 
labeling this a “white nation.” Al- 
though the early European settlers 
had that idea pretty much in mind, 
subsequent social and __ political 
changes have happily done much to 
date this type of view. How, then, 
can thinking people maintain the at- 
tachment of a cognate sort of label 
to Haiti as a nation? 


In answering this question it must 
be admitted in all fairness that the 
use of a race label in describing any 
political or cultural unit is, though 
regrettable, often understandable 
when it is based upon some vague 
connection with historical fact. Hai- 
ti as a political entity had its origin 
in the successful revolt carried out 
for the most part by the Negro 


slaves in the French colony of Saint- 
Domingue against their French mas- 
ters. Now, since slavery in the New 
World was characteristically based 
upon race distinctions (though not 
in Europe where white enslaved 
white, nor in Africa where black en- 
slaved black), and since the revolt 
in Saint-Domingue involved gener- 
ally the principle of slave as op- 
posed to master, it naturally involv- 
ed indirectly the concept of Negro 
as opposed to white, related as the 
two patterns were. 


On the basis of this historical 
slavery-race relationshin from which 
Haiti arose, and on it alone, one 
might feel it safe to overlap race 
and nationality for a time when deal- 
ing with the nation’s history, al- 
though even this muct be done with 
a full realization of the numerous 
qualifications that then become neces- 
sary. But certainly no race label 
is culturally justifiable on historical 
grounds since Haiti’s is a mixed 
culture, having its roots in many 
sources and moreover differing with 
the various social strata of the so- 
ciety. 


Earlier in this article it was sue- 
gested that recognition be given to 
the nature of that part of Haiti's 
population not covered by the de- 
scription “Negro.” The most. strik- 
ing example of a non-Negro element 
in Haiti consists of whites, Medi- 
terranean peoples for the most part. 
who represent immigration to Haiti 
during the last few decades. This 
element is centered at present chief- 
ly in the cities and is helping fur. 
nish the country with a much needed 
stable middle class. The Haiticn 
born children of these white immi- 
grants usually make first-rate citi- 
zens who are as “typically” Haitian 
as anyone in the country. 


This is to say nothing of the 
greatest part of the non-Negro ele- 
ment in Haiti’s population the 
mulattoes. Classifying the mulattoes 
as non-Negrocs may come as a bit 
of a surprise to most North Ameri 
cans because of the customary social 
view in the United States which 
holds all persons to be Negroes who 
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have “a Negro ancestor,” or some- 
thing to that effect. The Haitian and 
for that matter the general Latin- 
American view holds, on the con- 
trary, that the mulatto is no more 
a Negro than a white, but rather con- 
stitutes a separate group altogether. 
It might be pointed out that it is 
this latter view which comes closest 
to agreement with modern anthrop- 
ological classification. Thus it will 
be seen that today’s Haitian popu- 
lation is made up of Negro, mulat- 
to and white, bound together by 
their culture and their political na- 
tionality which is not in itself de- 
scribable in terms of any one ele- 
ment of that population. 

A racial treatment of Haitian na- 
tionality on the part of outsiders 
in early Haitian - foreign relation- 
ships can in most cases be traced 
directly to the various pronounce- 
ments and policies of Haiti's one 
racist: Jean Jacques Des- 
The social and_ political 
views of Dessalines may be described 
as those of an alert, once promising 
mind warped to fanatical hatred by 
inhumanly cruel treatment at the 
hands of his white slave masters. 
Since he had been one of the lead- 
ers of the slave revolt, and indeed 
“founded” the nation by proclama- 
race-nation attitudes re- 
ceived more than their just share 
of publicity. But in these racist 
views Dessalines has never been rep- 
resentative of the Haitian people at 
any time in their nation’s history. 

All this is not to imply that Hai- 
tians of Negro descent are unaware 
of the Negro’s struggle for equality 
world, 


sincere 
salines. 


tion, his 


in a monopolistically white 


or of their country’s particular con- 


tribution to the successes of that 
struggle. It merely means that Ne- 
Haitians of all the country’s 
social strata feel that their particu- 
lar “race problem” was settled over 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
they prefer to let it go at that and 
not attempt to define the nation on 
the principles of forgotten battles. 
The situation is symbolized well by 
the Creole word neg. Derived from 
the French négre, this word original- 


fro 


always had a race connotation. 
But today the word is continuously 
used in Creole speech among whites, 
mulattoes and Negroes alike in a 
happier sense of “person” or “fel- 
low.” 


In clsoing it might be suggested 
that the United States will not really 
be “in a unique position to make an 
incalculable contribution toward 
Haitian security” unless North 
Americans coming in contact with 
Haiti capitalize on Mr. Jackson’s 
inadvertent illustration of a national 
failing by subjecting themselves to 
some thoroughgoing self-discipline 
in respect to distinguishing race and 
nationality, for if assistance to Haiti 
is to be accompanied by race labels 
it will do more harm than good. 
If, on the other hand, a more cau- 
tious attitude is taken in this re- 
spect, and racial considerations are 
kept distinct from and subordinate 
to political or cultural ones, then 
Haiti will have helped America im- 
mensely by its good example. 











NOTES 


Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell announced that Miss 
Roberta Church has been assigned 
expanded staff responsibilities and 
will serve as Minority Groups Con- 
sultant for all Bureaus and Divisions 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Miss Church will continue to serve 
in her capacity as Minority Groups 
Consultant to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, as Adviser to the As- 
sistant Secretary for Manpower and 
Employment and as Observer for the 
Department of Labor at meetings of 
the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts. 

Miss Church is the daughter of 
the late Robert R. Church, Jr. of 
Memphis, Tennessee. She received 
her B.A. and M.A, degrees from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Miss Church was appoint- 
ed to the Department of Labor in 
August 1953. 


NEGRO HISTORY A NEW 
SECTION IN TSAT 


By J. Reuben Sheeler 


As an innovation at the Teachers 
State Association of Texas, a section 
devoted to Nezro History was added 
to the program. This section was 
under the guidance of Dr. J. Reuben 
Sheeler of Texas Southern Univer- 
sity as chairman and directed atten- 
tion to the theme “Teaching about 
the Negro in our schools,” with 
Mrs. Carrie Etta Green of San An- 
gelo’ illustrating what could be done 
in local research, delivering a paper 


: 
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on “The Education and society of 
the Negro in San Angela before 
1900 and Dr, George R. Woolfolk 
of prairie View College discussing 
sources for study about Negroes in 
Texas. Discussions of interest on 
local work were led by Mr. Henry 
Williams of Tyler and Mrs. L. M. 
Searcy of Corsicana. More than 
thirty Texas teachers participated 
in this new venture at TSAT. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS PUB- 
LISHES SECOND VOLUME 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RE- 
CENT MATERIALS ON AFRI- 
CA 


The second of a 2-volume guide 
to recent literature about Africa has 
been published by the Library of 
Congress. Entitled North and North- 
east Africa: A Selected, Annotated 
List of Writing, 1951-1957, it was 
compiled by Helen F. Conover of 
the General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division. 

The first volume, issued in June 
and also compiled by Miss Conover, 
was enittled Africa South of the Sa- 
hara, . . . 1951-1956. Together, the 
two volumes supplement an earlier 
bibliography, Introduction to Africa, 
which the Library of Congress pub- 
lished in 1952. The volume now is- 
sued and its companion were origi- 
nally conceived as a smal] supple- 
ment to the 1952 work but have 
resulted in a guide larger than the 
early bibliography; their size is in- 
dicative of the growing interest in 
Africa which has given rise to an 
abundant literature on the subject 
in the last 6 years. 

Through annotated references to 
books, pamphlets, and substantial 
periodical articles published from 
1951 to date, North and Northeast 
Africa seeks to indicate to both lay- 
man and specialist the dominant 
trends and issues of that area in the 
present day. Its 182 pages contain 
349 numbered notes that refer to 
some 200 additional works. The ar- 
rangement is by country with break- 
downs by subject under those coun- 
tries for which there is a relatively 
large amount of material. 

North and Northeast Africa is 
sold for $1.35 a copy by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Africa South of the 
Sahara is cvailable from the Card 
Division at $2 a copy. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


For Whom Is Your 


School Named? 


WALKER-JONES SCHOOL 
By Geneva C. Turner 


Another instance of two school 
buildings under the admiinstration 
of one official is the Walker-Jones 
Elementary School, First and L 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Only persons of great ability and 
strength are able to acquire pre- 
eminence in two careers in one life 
time; for it usually takes all one’s 
energy and cffort to be successful 
in one profession. But JAMES ED- 
WARD WALKER, for whom one of 
these school buildings is named, was 
able during his life to reach top 
rank in both the educztional and 
military field. Let us review brief- 
ly his activitics in each of these 
areas. 

Although Jemes E. Walker re- 
ceived all of his education in the 
city of Washington, yet he was not 
a native of that city. He was born 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, Septem- 
1874, of Ellen and Peter 
He was brought to Wash- 
ington at a very early age and 
started there in school. After com- 
pieting the elementary grades, he at- 
tended and was graduated from the 
M Street High School in 1893, and 
from the Miner Normal School in 
894. 


ber 7, 


Walker. 


In his educational career he was 
most From a teaching 
position he was elevated to princi- 
palship and served both at Syphax 
and the old Banneker Elementary 
Schools. His capacity for leader- 
ship. his courege. firmness, and will- 
ingness_ to behind his 
victions won for him the Supervis- 
ing Principalship of the entire Thir- 
tcenth Division. His great success 
in this position, which ke held for 
24 years, was cue to his kindness 


~. cr . 
successful. 


stand con- 


and .goodnature coupled with great 
sirength of character. 

In his military life, James F. 
Walker held positions of rank in 
the Armed Forces both before and 
after World War I. As early as 
1896, he made Lieutenant of 
the First Separate Battalion of the 
National Guard of the District of 


was 


Columbia. From this position he 
was appointed Captain and through 
competitive examination won his 
commission as major. In 1916, when 
there was a danger of a war between 
the United States and Mexico, his 
Battalion was sent to Naco, Arizona, 
to watch water wroks which supplied 
6 towns in that vicinity. Because of 
the meritous service of this Battalion 
in Arizona, the War Department as- 
signed it the task of guarding the 
vulnerable points of entry of the 
Capital City on March 25, 1917, 
thereby displacing the cavalry which 
had been in charge previously, This 
important assignment, too, was car- 
ried out with efficiency and loyalty. 


In the line of duty Major Walker 
was taken ill and reported for treat- 
ment at the United States Hospital 
at Fort Bayare, New Mexico. A 
short time after his arrival, he died, 
April 4, 1918. Major Walker was 
the first officer of the Military Forces 
of the District of Columbia to give 
his life to the nation. 


To show the high regard in which 
he was held by the Government, 
citizens, and school personnel there 
ure the following memorials to his 
memory: (1) His name is enrolled 
on a marble statue which was erected 
in the hallway of the main entrance 
of the District Building dedicated 
to the officers of the D. C. National 
Guard who lost their lives in World 
War I. (2) A tree planted by the 
American Legion on 16th Street in 
Washington, D. C., bears his name. 
(3) The James E. Walker Post No. 
26 was named in his honor. (4) 
The Public School Athletic League 
annually awards a gold medal, cast 
in his likencss, to the boy in each 
hich school who has maintained the 
highest average in scholarship and 
ethletics: and a similar one in bronze 
to the elementary school level. (5) 
The most recent tribute was the re- 
naming of the Banneker Elementary 
honor in 1938 a 
fitting tribute to a 
educator, and citizen. 


School in his 


great soldier. 
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HISTORY PLAY: 


THE CARTER G. WOODSON CLUB 
Presents 
NEW PAGES FOR OUR HISTORY 
TEXTBOOKS 
by 
Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 


Characters—Members of Carter G. 
Woodson Club. 


Scene — Classroom or corner of a 
Library. Books on tables, shelves, 
etc. Negro History Bulletins, pic- 
tures relating to Negro progress 
and photographs of distinguished 
Negroes are on walls, also white 
Americans who have made and are 
making contributions to the Ne- 
gro’s progress. A table is at one 
side, or center, where are seated 
the Chairman and Secretary in 
good view of class or audience. 
Everyone has a Negro History 
Scrapbook. 

CHAIRMAN: 


low: all 


others fol- 
“America,” then 
pledge Allegiance to the Flag. At 
the end cof The Pledge, the music 
is continued softly as a_back- 


(Stands: 


sing 


ground for the group speaking. 


GROUP: One nation under God. 
with and justice for all. 
(all sit except Chairman) 

CHAIRMAN: “Liberty and justice 
for all,” that’s our theme. This. 
among other things, is what Ne- 
gro History Week is emphasizing 
for our nation and for the world. 
... “Liberty and justice for all” 
regardless of race, color or creed. 
We believe in human righis. We 
believe in 
race. 

GROUP: “One Nation Under God.” 
The Bible says. “And God made 

blood all the 
the world.” 

SECRETARY: As proud Americans, 


proud of our past and our pres- 


liberty 


one race, the human 


of one nations of 


ent, we are always happy to ob- 
serve Negro History Week; and 
this particularly 
pleased to add the special cele- 


year, we are 
bration of the birthday of Fred- 
erick Feb. 14th, as 


Proud American Day. 


Douglass. 


All year, we have studied Negro 
History from books, The 
Negro History Bulletins and other 


several 
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magazines. We have also made 
clippings from newspapers for our 
Negro History Scrapbooks. In 
this way, we learn of the many 
contributions Negroes made and 
are making to America and to 
the world. 

SUSAN—Since our school History 
books do not mention what Ne- 
groes have achieved, we must 
study Negro History along with 
the history in our textbooks. This 
will not only make us proud of 
our race, our great heritage, but 
also proud to be Americans. We 
have a long list of names of books 
on Negro History. These are 
some of the books on the table 
and shelves. (Reads from Scrap- 
book) : 

NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY 
by Carter G. Woodson, WORD 
PICTURES OF THE GREAT by 
Turner, Roy, Derricotte, PION. 
EERS OF LONG AGO by Turner 
and Roy, CHILD’S STORY OF 
THE NEGRO by Jane Shackle- 
ford, GLADIOLA GARDEN (Po- 
etry) by Effie Lee Newsome, NE- 
GRO FOLK TALES AND NE- 
GRO ART, MUSIC AND 
RHYME by Helen Whiting.,, 
CLEVER HANDS OF THE AFRI- 
CAN NEGRO by Wilfred D. 
Hambly, DISTINGUISHED NE- 
GROES ABROAD by Fleming and 
Pryde, THE PICTURE POETRY 
BOOK by Gertrude McBrown. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF NEGROES 
by Langston Hughes, THE LOST 
ZOO by Countee Cullen and books 
by Arna Bontemps. 

(Holding up book): This 
is the “Pictorial History of the 
Negro in Americe,” by Langston 
Hughes and Milton Meltzer. My 
sister won it last year in the Phi 
Delta Kappa, Teachers Sorority 
Negro History Essay Contest. See 
(showing pictures) there are a 
thousand pictures and many in- 
teresting stories of men and wom- 
en who are apart of American 
history, literature, science, music, 


politics, art, all professions and 
trades. 


LEVI—Hyman’s brother tied with 
your sister in that contest. I was 
there. The teachers sponsoring 
the contest were colored, but stu- 
dents of all races participated. 


The covers for the programs were 


furnished by The National Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews. (Open- 
ing Scrapbook) Here’s something 
I copied from the book — “To- 
day, Negroes in America pursue 
many different kinds of occupa- 
tions, trades and professions. 
Many are farmers, postmen, red- 
caps, porters, waiters. Some are 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, nurses, 
engineers, architects, scientists. 
Others are engaged in _ politics, 
business, the ministry and social 
work. There are Negro actors, 
dancers, designers, musicians, 
writers, painters and sculptors. In 
“American Men of Science,” 1928, 
Negroes are listed. Some of these 
such as the organic chemist, Dr. 
Percy Julian, are internationally 
known. 


ROSE— (Opening Negro History 


Scrapbook) : Here’s something else 
from the same book. The first 
Negroes came to the new world 
just as did most of the first white 
men, with little or no more world- 
ly goods. Today, Negroes have 
businesses worth millions of dol- 
lars. There are some individuals 
who earn larger salaries than the 
President of the United States. 
There are also great numbers of 
Negroes, like many white Ameri- 
cans, who live on a very low level. 
Negroes range from laborers and 
tenant farmers to stars in the 
theatre and on the concert stage, 
champions in fields of sports and 
Generals in the army. 

As citizens of the United States, 
Negroes are Americans and their 
way of life is much the same as 
that of other Americans. 


CHAIRMAN—Yes, we are proud of 


our heritage, we have contributed 
much to America, but we shall not 
be satisfied until our history and 
literature textbooks include our 
contributions. Wher this is done, 
our nation will be moving nearer 
to the American Dream. We love 
our country and we want her to 
love us. 


ANN—We can make the American 


Dream a reality only through 
practicing BROTHERHOOD. De- 
mocracy is possible only through 
right human _ relations only 


through BROTHERHOOD. 


LOUISA—When the rights and dig- 


nity of every race, . .. of every- 


DANIEL 
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one, with no thought of color, is 
recognized, a true picture of 
American History will be written. 
Then, we shall read of the great 
Pharoahs, the African Kings and 
the Colorful Pageant of the Nile. 


EDWARD — Of the mighty Hanni- 


bal, the three Duras’, the great 
Russian poet, Pushkin; Ira Ald- 
ridge, the first internationally fa- 
mous American Negro. Before he 
was twenty, he was playing Othello 
in London at the Royal Theatre. 


DAVID—In his memory, there is an 


Ira Aldridge Memorial Chair in 
the Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
tre at Stratford-on-Avon, and there 
are books about him in both Eng- 
lish and Russian. There are many 
interesting stories about him in 
the library of the British Museum. 


KAREN — Some day, American his- 


tory textbooks will record the 
name of Crispus Attucks, who 
rushed to the front in the attack 
on the British and was the first 
hero to fall in the Boston Massa- 
cre. Perhaps, there will be a pic- 
ture of the memorial erected in 
his memory in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

(Opening his Scrap- 
book): Here are some of the 
names in my scrapbook, I should 
like to see in our history books. 
. .. Frederick Douglass, the slave 
who escaped from slavery and be- 
came a great orator, the outstand- 
ing speaker in the fight for free- 
dom. Author, journalist, holder 
of important government positions. 
There is a ‘bronze statue of him 
in Baltimore, Md. and a square 
named for him in New York city. 
Harriet Tubman and Sojourner 
Truth were also on the front 
lines speaking and working for 
their people in chains. 


CAROL—I should also like to see 


the names of William Grant Still 
and many others of this period. 
The early history of the Negro in 
America is closely bound to the 
names of many great white Ameri- 
cans who spoke boldly for the 
freedom of the Negro, for equal 
justice and dignity for all man- 
kind. Wendell Phillips, Horace 
Mann, Charles Sumner, Thaddeus 
Stevens, William Lloyd Garrison, 
who once said, “My country is the 
world, my countrymen are all man- 
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kind.” The poets, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, James Russell Lowell and 
Walt Whitman made many con- 
tributions in the cause of freedom. 


BRUCE — As “proud Americans,” 
we hope that before long our 
school books will include the 
names of Marian Anderson, great 
concert contralto who made her 
debut in the Metropolitan Opera 
in the Masked Ball; Janet Collins, 
who was prima ballerina of the 
Metropolitan; Gwendolyn Brooks, 
Pulitzer Prize winning poet; Wil- 
liam Warfield, Leontyne Price, Ro- 
land Hayes, Carol Brice, Dorothy 
Maynor and other great singers, 
Also Harry T. Burliegh, William 
Harrison, Nathaniel Dett and 
Countee Cullen , distinguished 
poet for whom The Countee Cul- 
len Library, in New York City, is 
named; W. C. Handy of St. Louis 
Blues fame, Duke Ellington, W. 
E. B. Dubois, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Alain Locke. 


FRANCIS—tThe late Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams who performed the first suc- 
cessful operation on the heart; 
Dr. Charles Drew, great surgeon 
best known for founding the 
“Blood Bank;” Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Mary Church Terrell, 
Congressman Charles Diggs, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary 
General of the United Nations; 
Dr. John Hope Franklin, Chair- 
Man of the History Department of 
Brooklyn College; Dr. Charles 
Wesley, author, historian; Dr. 
Arthur P. Davis, Sterling Brown, 
Laurence Dunbar, Thurgood 
Marshall, Lena Horne, Aaron 
Douglass, Benjamin Banneker, who 
assisted in laying out the city of 
Washington; Althea Gibson. who 
learned to play tennis on the sidc- 
walks of Harlem and this year 
won the Wembledon and the Forest 
Hills Championships. On Dee. 
16, she was ranked number one in 
women’s singles by the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association. 


CHAIRMAN—No history of Ameri- 


ca could be complete without men- 
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tion of the first poets of the land, 

The “Black and Unknown Bards,” 

of James Wendell Johnson’s poem, 

who gave us the songs of faith, 
sorrow, love and hope, the Negro 

Spirituals. 

Music (Spirituals) 
GROUP—May God Bless our land, 

America, a great country made 

rich by the gifts of many races. 
Music (LIFT EVERY VOICE AND 

SING) 

Note: The conversational playlet 
lends itself to the adaptation for 
all ages. The long list of names 
offers material for selections as 
deemed necessary. 

Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 








SAMMY DAVIS JR., MAJORS 
IN TWO PROFESSIONS 


Noted Performer Does Photo Fea- 
ture For POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY Magazine. 

NEW YORK, June 28 Sammy 
Davis Jr., star of TV and Broadway, 
has as “Wonderful” a touch with a 
camera as with a song. August POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine 
features Sammy with a 55mm cam- 
cra and some especially famous sub- 
jects: Frank Sinatra, Katy Jurado, 
and Rita Gam, just a few of the 
noted stars shot by the famous sing- 
er. 

In an exclusive interview with 
“POP PHOTO” Sammy iells how he 
first became interested in photog- 
raphy through zecing the many re- 
productions of old art masters hung 
in his grandmother's apartment. 
After his first few attempts at self- 
expression other than entertaining, 
he tock to photography with his 
usual verve and is now a member 
of the American Society of Magazine 
Photographers, open only to profes- 
sionals, evidence of his great skill 
with a camera. 

POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
notes that Mr. Davis has never used 
his own name when submitting his 
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pictures — so they've won their ac- 
colades on their own merits, not on 
his show. business reputation. 

POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
devotes five pages to Davis’ best col- 
or and black-and-white photographs, 
offering an excellent insight into the 
highly successful hobby of one of 
our most popular stars. 


SAMMY DAVIS, JR., MAJORS IN 
TWO PROFESSIONS 
SAMMY DAVIS, JR., already famous 
as an entertainer, catches up on his 
other profession by reading POPU- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY. A recent issue 
of this magazine features “Mr. Won- 
derful’s” approach to photography 
and some of the notables he has shot. 
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Teaching Negro History in Our Schools 


Helen A. Whiting 

Teaching history in our elementary 
schools should involve a prime es- 
sential: that of exposing all Ameri- 
cans to salient facts about all stocks 
found in America including Negro 
culture. 

Some initial stages in developing 
a curriculum which recognizes the 
contribution of Negroes to American 
culture and civilization as a whole 
will be presented in this paper. To 
do this, the need of supplementary 
reading materials is obvions. Dr. 
Carter Woodson furnished 
books for middle and upper grades 
and later on for high schools and 


had 


colleges. 

Early steps by the writer to im- 
plement a broader scope of history 
The 
forthcoming records cover a period 

(31) years, when as 
and/or 


materials in teaching follow. 


of thirty-one 
supervisor demonstration 
teacher, materials were produced so 
that the people might experience his- 
taught with an approach to 

and focus. This 
hope that history 
taught similarly in schools of both 
with available 
visual aids would become an effective 


tory 
totality, 
nurtured 


balance, 
idea 
races accompanied 
detergent for existing racial preju- 
dices and disearmony, and lead the 
citizens to better understanding, ap- 
Dr. 
teach 
than 
propaganda, and this 
country safe for all elements of the 


preciation and greater justice. 
Woodson “We should 

citizenry history rether 
thus make 


said: 


our 


population at home.” 
The Charlotte North 
Board of Education covered the ex- 
pense of mimeographing the pre- 
pared supplementary material and 
distributing it to all principals and 
pupils in the Negro school system. 
are re- 


Carolina 


Excerpts of its actual use 
corded, 
CASE | 

The first case is quoted from the 
“Charlotte Observer,” May 1932. It 
reveals how the Negro’s contribution 
to civilization was dovetailed with 
the usual history to be taught pupils 


in the elementary grades. The au- 


thor was supervisor of the Negro 
schools of Charlotte at the time when 


By Helen A. Whiting 


the pupils’ study, discussion, written 
work and art expression were con- 
fined largely to emphasis on Afri- 
can and American Negro contribu- 
tion. A description of the culmi- 
nating exhibit follows: 

School Exhibit of Art Is Ar- 
ranged. Fariview School’s work to- 
ward the enrichment of the pupils 
through the study of art was demon- 
strated Tuesday during “Open 
House.” The school was transformed 
into a fine arts institute. Visitors 
with art outlines went from place 
to place, studying the production of 
the pupils. 

The art and music were interre- 
lated with the regular course of study 
in that the primary grades studied 
primitive and ancient art, the fourth 
grades African and Egyptian art, 
the fifth grades American art, and 
the sixth grades European art. . . 

One of the most striking features 
of the exhibition was the pupil per- 
formance, with clay and water color. 

It was not uncommon to see white 
teachers, with groups of their pu- 
pils, visiting classes discussing Afri- 
can and American Negro culture. 

CASE II 

Another record of the writer's at- 
tempt to link the Negro’s part in 
history is set forth in the Atlania 
University Elementary 
pupils’ experiences described below: 


Laboratory 


“The pupils read in the New 
York Times magazine section a- 
bout the famous wrought iron 
of New Orleans as a tangible 
proof that “the famous iron 
balconies, craftsman-like grills 
and charmingly designed lu- 
nettes wrought by slave labor, 
take their place in the world of 
a 
The pupils learned how some Afri- 

can tribes excelled others in special 
arts and crafts'as the Bushongo em- 
broideries with snake skin, tiger 
stripes, and leopard spot designs, 
and how Felix Meyer, a head of a 
larze embroidery firm copied these 
designs which are now distributed 
over the world. 

forth creatively 
treating subjects on the Tom Toms 


Verse poured 


and the African jungle. The pupils’ 
created music sang downward. It 
was a melancholy strain and was 
caracterized by the pentatonic scale 
which is characteristic of African 
music, They dramatized a Negro 
Folk Tale at an assembly and listen- 
ed to a talk by Balamu J. Muskasa, 
their African guest, who spoke én 
the life and customs of African 
people. 

All the while the pupils of the 
fifth grade were investigating Ameri- 
can Negro offerings. Their study 
covered American Negro historians, 
Negro discoverers thousands of years 
ago, Negro explorers, distinguished 
scholars, statesmen, educators, and 
poets. 

They enjoyed American 
folk tales, music, games, dances, 
slave poets and later poetry. The 
Negro in later contributions in his- 
tory, literature and art revealed 
many facts unknown to them. They 
could hardly believe the big part 
Negroes had in the country’s history. 


Negro 


Later on, in the early thirties, the 
Harmon Foundation reproduced this 
material as well as Spelman College 
for the teachers and children of the 
Atlanta University Laboratory 
School. African Proverbs were in- 
cluded in this set of material to 
show the keen, observant and pene- 
trating minds housed by the Afri- 
cans. 

Two books were published by the 
Associated Publishers in 1938 as a 
result of these experiences. 


CASE Ill 
Slave Adventure Stories were made 
possible for use as a supplement to 
text books and were designed to en- 
hance a wholesome respect among 
Negroes for their unique courage 
and keen sense of humor during 
these periods of severe tensions, and 
discourage, in some quarters embar- 
rassment by some Negroes and a 
desire to forget this phase of our 
history. 
CASE IV 
A bulletin Clay /s Fun was writ- 
ten for the pupils in Georgia. Aside 
from the directions of how to process 
Georgia clay, mold, decorate, and 
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achievement of outstanding 
Negro sculptors were taught to the 
pupils, 

On invitation of the Progressive 
Education Association a study was 
made with pupils on What Democ- 
racy Means To Me might serve well 
as the pupils answer this question 
in a very realistic way. The work 
with several Teachers produced ex- 
pressions from fourth grade pupils 
which appeared in the Educational 
Forum. A few excerpts here read 
how the pupils got to the 
heart of the matter, including in- 
justices, and need of Negroes be- 
having in such a way to deserve 
respect. This article reflected teach- 
er guidance in helping children think 
objectively on problems which they 
face. 


finish, 


show 


* x * 


Joe—Democracy means Justice. 

GLORIA—It means liberty. 

Joan—To me, true democracy will 
be the beginning of freedom for 
all people. We can have true 
democracy when the masses ap- 
preciate the worth of all races of 
people. 

Ethel—Liberty and justice for all. 

Dorothy—Freedom of expression as 
we learn together at school. 

Celmon—Freedom of expression with 
our parents and others. 

Teacher—Yes, I think we need to 
talk further on freedom of ex- 
pression lcter on, 

Dorothy—Voting, leaving the street 
car by any door you like. 

Fuller 
ination. 

Teacher—In the pledge to the flag 
what sentence or phrsaes remjnpds 
you of democracy? 

Gladys—I know! I know! 
liberty and justice-for all.” 

Elvira—TIt means voting for a presi- 
dent; going places that you wish 
to go; 

Jovetta—To me, it means Negroes 
having the same jobs as white 
people. 

Milton—I think we should be able 
to go anywhere we want to go and 
sit anywhere in a democracy. 

Elizabeth—Democracy to me means 
keeping the Golden Rule—‘Do 
unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” 

Joann—Negroes should act right so 
we can get the privileges that be- 
long to us. 


No segregation nor discrim- 


“With 


Ethel—Everybody should be treated 

the same. 

General Suggestions for Teaching 

History 

In directing the process of learn- 
ing, the teacher is expected to com- 
bine significant phases of teaching 
such as unit instruction, problem 
solving, general discussion, individ- 
ual and group study and reports fol- 
lowed by discussion, panel discus- 
diaries, socio-drama, visual 
aids, current events and debating. 

Since it takes courage for young 
people to reject the mores and adult 
standards of their community, our 
efforts in dealing with inter-cultural 
education with the pupils will need 
reinforcement through parent study 
and prayerful action for improved 
race relations. The information out- 
lined in this paper is equally im- 
portant to adults as it is to pupils 
in intelligent understanding, improv- 
ed abilities and skills, formation of 
values and democratic action. This 
would mean that the parent would 
work with the teacher in guiding 
children in their problems, relieve 
their tensions, and adjust themselves. 
They must ‘be acquainted with social 
reality and make conditions possible 
for their growth and development 
in school, home and community life. 
Importance of Reading To Study 

There can be no real learning 
leading to understanding of pertinent 
facts unless pupils are adequately 


sion, 


equipped with basic reading abili- 
tics, habits and skills. Improvement 
of the process of reading in content 
fields such as history should be the 
effort of every teacher. Pupils 
should be taught the economical and 
effective use of text and reference 
books. They should be taught to 
study and think by such purposes 
as: 

1. Reading to answer a few worth- 
while questions? 

2. Reading to make a brief sum- 
mary? 

3. Reading to remember what is 
read to reproduce in a different way ? 

4. Reading to make an outline? 

5. Reading to find worth-while 
questions ? 

6. Reading to collect facts for the 
solution of a problem? 

7. Reading to form judgments? 

8. Reading to test the validity of 
statements ? 

9. Reading to follow directions? 
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10. Records kept of pupils reading 
for information ? 

This means that the teacher must 
patiently teach the pupil each of 
these types of reading, one at a 
time, after a series of experiences 
with carfeul teacher direction, until 
the pupils understand how it is done. 
When they understand how to do 
any one independently, as a result 
of the teacher’s working with them, 
step by step, they may then be given 
the assigument (motive or puropsc) 
for reading without the teacher's 
close supervision. 

CASE V 
Teaching Pupils to Think 

Importance of reading to study 
outlined above is an effective means 
of teaching pupils to think rather 
than memorize material read. 

A fundamental need in this direc- 
tion, however, is teaching teachers 
to analyze the thinking process 
themselves and plan ways end means 
of teaching pupils to think. Realiz- 
ing that educational texts and lit- 
erature lack tangible aid to this 
need, a group of graduate students 
and the writer set out to help them- 
selves and their pupils by thinking 
through this — their concern and de- 
vise concrete assistance to them and 


others in pre- or in- service educa- 
~ 


tion. 

They first studied, discussed and 
outlined the involved in 
problem solving, critical thinking, 
and scientific thinking from authori- 
Finding no appreciable differ- 


processes 


ties. 
ence in the steps outlined in each 
process, we agreed on certain steps 
to serve as guide posts in problem 
sloving. We then followed this by 
selecting and locating real problems. 
The graduate 
that they were experiencing critical 
thinking in the study of the think- 
ing process (problem solving). Then 


students discovered 


outlined: 

Help For Pupils Derived From 

4dult Experience 

In considering a problem, pupils 
micht ask: 

1. Can we get facts about it? 

2. Can we do anything about it? 

3. Can everybody help to get the 
answer? 

1. Are we really interested in this 
problem ? 

In order to clearly define the 
problem, the teacher may ask: 

1. What do we need to know in 
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order to unswer the problem. 

2. Pupils give questions they think 
might provide suitable information 
and conclusion. 

Suggestions to help pupils solve 
problems may be the following: 

1. Know your problem. (Do you 
know what you are trying to find 
out?) 

2. Get the facts 

a. where shall we get the facts? 

b. Are they good facts? 

c. Do the facts help answer the 
problem? 


‘ 


3. Place the facts in order. 

1. Reach a conclusion using facts. 

Concrete examples of how the pu- 
pils could be taught effectively in 
solving a problem was next devel- 
oped. 

We have discussed the need for 

l. Availability of resource mater- 
ials in Negro Culture for supple- 
menting text books to date. 

2. Examples of simple reading 
matericls provided. 

3. Needed skills in reading for 
full understanding of informational 
material. 

1. Ability to Think 

9. Criteria for Teaching History 

6. Values (Habits, Attitudes and 
Appreciations) 

7. Parent Education 
the Group 
Process for School adn Community 


a 
©, 


Experiencing 


Improvement. 

The suggestions for teaching his- 
tory in this paper become challenges 
rather than vroblems and offer op- 
portunities to lead humanity to a 
fuller realization and appreciation of 
mankind by exercising skill in term- 
pering pupils attitudes to that of 
inquiry, broad outlook and sense of 
balance rather than bashfulness, nar- 
row outlook and bias. 





PLINTON SERVES AS 
PRESIDENTIAL LIAISON 


From a 





three-plane airline in 
Haiti, to an international eirline with 
a fleet of 190 planes operating half 
way round the world is a big jump, 
but James 0. Plinton, Executive As- 
sistant, Trans World Airlines, made 
it. 

At 43, he has founded and op. 
erated two airlines, the first dry- 
cleaning and laundry establishments 
in Haiti, has been a ground and 


flight instructor for the U.S. Air 
Force, and still holds a United States 
commercial pilots license. 


By virtue of his own aviation and 
private business background, plus a 
lot of drive, Plinton has already seen 
his job with TWA expand from Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the Industrial 
Relations Director to where he is, in 
effect, liason representative for TWA 
President Carter L. Burgess. This 
has all happened in the four months 
since joining the airline in August, 


1957. 


Today, his duties are myriad and 
his contacts many. His day usually 
begins and ends with a conference 
with “The Boss.” Action assignments 
are given which may involve him in 
meetings with every major depart- 
ment head at the company’s home 
office at 380 Madison Avenue, New 
York. When the President is out 
on quick frequent inspection trips of 
the airline, Plinton attends the daily 
staff meeting at 8:45 a.m., takes 
down pertinent information on the 
airlines operation and relays it to 
him. 


His last chore of the day, usually 
long after the offices have closed, 
finds him closeted with the President 
to present reports and mail which 
have been assigned him to handle 
with other departments. 

With his aviation background, it 
is natural that Piinton is interested 
in the many suggestions that are re- 
ferred to the President from hun- 
dreds of employees of all depart- 
ments. One of his principal duties 
is to screen the department recom- 
mendations with purticular attention 
to those which have turned down a 
suggestion. The President has a 
positive approach to these sugges- 
tions, and any ones that have been 
turned down are closely scrutinized 
as to reasons. 


Plinton also carries on his share 
of Sales and Public Relations as- 
signments. A busy week might find 
him at a convention in Philadelphia 
or Detroit. Weekends and nights, he 
may address Rotary, church or civic 
groups near his home community of 
Westfield, New Jersey, or elsewhere 
on the airline’s system. 


Like every member of the TWA 


team, Jim does his share of direct 
selling to his friends and acquaint- 
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ances. A super-salesman, who once 
made believers of friends who said 
he couldn’: start a laundry in Haiti, 
but did, and made it pay — Plinton 
has found selling TWA more to his 
liking. 

“With our flights of new Jetstream 
airplanes ranging half way round 
the globe and the frequency of our 
first class and tourist flights criss- 
crossing the U.S. there’s no limit to 
where a salesman can go,” he says. 

And if past performance is any 
indication, Plinton has found places 
to go. Of his new job and associa- 
tions, he comments on!y that “it 
takes digging with every once of 
physical and menial energy, but it 
is paying back in diamonds.” 

“Working with the executive team 
of an airline like TWA, with its 
routes stretching across the United 
States and on into Europe, Africa 
and Asia is a reward in itself,” ac- 
cording to Plinton. 


James O. Plinton, of Westfield, N. J., 
has been named executive assistant to 
the Director of Personnel-Industrial 
Relations for Trans World Airlines. 
His office will be at 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. Mr. Plinton 
is a graduate of Lincoln University. 
In World War II he was an Army 
Air Force ferry pilot and flight in- 
structor with the 99th Fighter Squad- 
ron at Tuskegee. 


Trans World Airlines Photo 
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ASNLH MEETING 


(Continued from back page) 
officers were re-elected: Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley, President; Dr. H. C. 
Trenholm and B. E. Mays, Vice Pres- 
idents; Albert N. D. Brooks, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

* * * 


from the Atlanta Daily 
Wednesday, December 4, 


Comment 
H orld 
1957: 


NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


The convention, held recently by 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
ero Life and History at Alabama 
State College should give many of 
us a new interest in the things that 
are part of our culture as a group. 


Charles H. Wesley, president of 
the Association, called the recent 
meeting “One of the finest conven- 
tions we have ever had. . .” 


The Association is not new to Ne- 
groes in higher academic circles, Al- 
though it was founded in such circles 
by the late Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
its interest is designed to work with 
the Negro and bring to light those 
things which have been achieved by 
Negroes. It seems that in our efforts 
to advance within the main stream 
of western culture and life, some- 
where along the line we have slipped 
or overlooked that racially we also 
have something to contribute to world 
culture and advancement. 


The officials who helped to organ- 
ize the meeting in Montgomery, Ala., 
including Dr. L. D. Reddick, co- 
ordinator of the should be 
informed that more of this sort of 
thing should be encouraged within 
the Negro community. 


group, 


One of the great tragedies is that 
Negro little 
chance to learn or see many of the 
things created by their forebearers. 
There is little 
no literature, 


youngsters get very 


and in some 
music or 


cases, 
art, other 
achievements made known to Negro 
youngsters in schools and colleges, 
We are hoping that the meeting in 
will serve as a 
birth of interest” to the Negro in 
We must not forget that 
that which 
we ourselves have made in behalf 


Montgomery “new 


ceneral. 


which is closest to us, 


of a growing civilization. 


“WHY I AM A PROUD 
AMERICAN” 


(Continued from page 110) 


By John H. Johnson, Publisher 
EBONY, TAN, JET, HUE 


Magazines 

On a recent trip to Washington, 
D. C., | went strolling near the Capi- 
tol on a beautifully sunlit day to 
see once again the sights of this im- 
pressive city. As I neared the Hill, 
I saw the American flag rippling in 
a gentle breeze and quite suddenly 
thought: “How precious a symbol 
this is!” In that brief moment | 
remembered the many Americans 
who had given their lives to keep 
this nation free. I thought: They 
died to keep that symbol ever before 
us, for it means hope, to me, and 
to every man who loves 
anywhere in the world. 

I thought, too, of the millions of 
Americans who have, through each 
of their lives, contributed something 
of importance to this land of ours. 
It is their story that we seek to tell 
in our magazines. We reflect in our 


freedom 


119 
publications the progress of the 
American, Negro io be sure, but we 
attempt to show something more be- 
sides. We picture him, in most in- 
stances, as a part of that hopeful 
American scene, as a person living, 
thriving and progressing in a land 
with a great past and a greater fu- 
ture. [| am a proud American be- 
cause I have this precious heritage 
of hope to sustain me and because 
I can share in the formation of the 
greater heritage we shall all leave 
to those who follow us. 


“WHY I AM PROUD TO BE 
AN AMERICAN” 


1 am proud to be an American 


‘because | believe that it is the best 


country for me. Despite the crip- 
pling circumstances under which we 
as a people have to live, it is still 
possible for an American of humble 
origin to rise to a position of in- 
fluence and respect. I have traveled 
in many countries of Europe and 
Asia and | always return feeling 
proud to be an American. 
Sincerely yours, 
Benjamin E. Mays, 

President. 








| AMA PROUD AMERICAN ... 


Because I have sprung from the soil of America, 

Which has been enriched by the blood and sweat, 

As well as the laughter and songs of my ancestors. . . 

I am numbered among those who have contributed, 

And who are still contributing to the greatness of America. 


| AM A PROUD AMERICAN .. . 


Because I have supported the search for historical truth, 
Which has helped me to feel the spirit of freedom. . . 

I have learned to know this spirit of freedom as my birthright, 
And I will fight any foe, foreign or domestic, 

In order to secure true American Democracy. 


A.N.D.B. 
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GREAT ASNL&H CONVENTION 


By L. D. Reppicx, Alabama State College 
MONTGOMERY, Ala. — “One of the finest conven- 


tions we have ever had,” was the pronouncement of Pres- 
ident Charles H. Wesley that was echoed by delegates 
from 14 states at the 42nd annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History held at Ala. 
State College. 

College President, Dr. H. C. Trenholm, threw the 
full resources of his institution behind the program and 
Dr. L. D. Reddick co-ordinated the numerous committees 
that made for smooth operation. The hospitality was so 
enjoyable that some delegates, after the sessions were 
over, were reluctant to leave. 

The first day of the convention, Thursday, was de- 
signed to attract teachers and students. Veteran conven- 
tion go-ers were thrilled to see so many high school 
students at the opening assembly of some 2,000 persons. 
At this time Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene told of the life of Dr. 
Carter C. Woodson, who founded the Association and 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley spoke of its purposes. Dr. Tren- 
holm introduced scholars from some 25 different insti- 
tutions; more came later. 

While the scholars listened to papers on a wide 
range of subjects, the students went from exhibition to 
exhibition and also took in the general lectures at the 
mass meeting. There were a half dozen well-edsigned 
exhibitions: 


1. Realistic and abstratct art, works of the students 
and colleagues of Prof. Hayward Oubre of the 
Art Department; 

2. Dr. Isaac Hathaway had on display his 45 life 
and death masks of prominent Negroes, living and 
dead; 

3. In the high school building, the exhibition fea- 
tured the most popular Negro personalities in 
Ala. History as revealed by a poll of the high 
school students in the state; 

4. The Library showed books, pamphlets and music 

by Negro authors and composers, including the 
publications of the ASNL&H: 

5. Dr. B. T. Harvey displayed documents and pic- 
tures of Andrew Beard, who earned a half million 
dollars from his inventions; 

. J. C. Anderson’s life of William Burns Patterson, 
the Scottsman who founded Alabama State 
College. 


Scholarly papers were presented by the following: 
Dr. Merl Eppse; Mrs. Josie Lawrence; Mrs. Helen 
Whiting; Prot. James E. Allen; Prof. J. C. Anderson: 
Prof. J. M. Brittain; Prof. Charlies Mobley; Dr. J. Reuben 
Sheeler; Dr. Edward Sweatt; Dr. Raleigh Wilson; Dr. 


Benjamin Quarles; Dean Prince E. Wilson; Prof. George 
W. Domke; Dr. Paul McStallworth; Dr. Clarence Bacote; 
Dr. W. Sherman Savage: Dr. Williston Lofton, Prof. 
Paul A. Kunkel; Prof. James Brewer. 


Thursday evening was devoted to music and art. Dr. 
Hathaway spoke of his masks and Mrs. Adele Ward, folk 
singer from Tuscaloosa, sang old time “Cornfield Hol- 
lers.” “Blues” and “Spirituals” —some of which the au- 
diences had never heard before. A panel of experts — 
Prof. Willis James of Spelman and Prof. L. R. Ballou 
and Robert Williams of Ala. State College disagreed on 
whether the roots of such music were in Africa or in the 
life of the people in the Americas, 


Friday evening Dr. Wesley gave the annual Presi- 
dential Address in which he declared that the main ob- 
jective of the Association was to erase the concept 
Negro inferiority from the public mind. Dr. Helen C. 
Edmonds told this same audience that Europeans are 
most interested in American race relations and judge us 
largely by our record in this regard. Dr. William Brewer, 
Editor of the Journal of Negro History told of his work 
and the new books being published about Negroes. 


As an added attraction, Dr. Martin Luther King con- 
gratulated the convention on its work as he spoke of “His- 
tory that goes somewhere, that does not take us round 
and around in circles.” 


On Saturday the convention came to climax with 
its luncheon and organizational meeting. After luncheon 
speeches made by Fela Sowande of Nigeria and John 
QO. Killens of New York. Dr. Sowande gave a picture 
of what West Africans think of Americans — especially 
Negro Americans. He described the views of three dif- 
ferent groups: (1) those who have direct contact with 
America — mainly students and diplomats; (2) those 
who have contact through visiting American musicians; 
and (3) those who have no contact whatsoever with 
Americans. This is the largest group and is often a 
victim of the stereotypes of American movies, news- 
papers and propaganda. 


Mr, Killens came forward to show just how Holly- 
wood, TV, radio and fiction have stereotyped the Negro. 
He told of the revolt of Negro actors such as Sidney 
Portier and Harry Belafonte who refused to play “Uncle 
Tom” roles. In his positive approach, Mr. Killens called 
upon historians and other writers to produce the books 
and stories which portray Negro Life truthfully so that 
actors can play their parts with pride. 

In the business meeting, $1,500 was turned over to 
the Association by Dr. Trenholm for new memberships 
and subscriptions; plans for the coming year included 
a drive for 50,000 new members at $1.00 each. All 


(Continued on Page 119) 





